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bis Majesty the ting. 


THE Anti-Slavery Society shared with the rest of the King’s subjects 
in the consternation and sorrow caused by the tragic news that His 
Majesty was struck down by dangerous illness on the very eve of his 


Coronation. 


Now, in common with the whole Empire, the Society greatly 
rejoices in the happy recovery of the King, who is its royal Patron, and 
joins in the general prayer for his speedy restoration to full health, and 


for a long and noble reign. 


We may now hope that very soon after this number is in the hands 
of our readers, the event so sadly postponed will be duly celebrated, and 
the King crowned in Westminster Abbey. 
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Parliamentary. 


House or Commons, May 26¢h. 


SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA. 


On the vote to complete £277,570 towards the expenses of embassies, 
missions, and consular establishments abroad, Mr. JosepH A. PEasE (Essex, 
Saffron Walden) said he wished to raise on this Vote once again the question of 
slavery in East Africa. Any one who had followed the course of events in East 
Africa must be aware that the Consul-General there, Sir Charles Eliot, had made 
a favourable impression, and that he was an able administrator ; but so long as 
slavery existed under the regulations adopted by the Government, the Committee 
was justified in raising a protest against the continuance of that system. It was 
difficult to apportion the blame between the officials in East Africa and the 
Government of the day, but many members on both sides of the House believed 
that it wasa disgrace that slavery should exist under the Union Jack, and thought 
that the time had come when the Government should take some more decided 
steps than they had done with the view of terminating slavery in East Africa. 
The First Lord of the Treasury in 1897 had given a pledge to extend to the 
mainland the reforms carried out in the island of Zanzibar, and the pledge had 
been repeated by Lord Curzon and the present Secretary of State for War in 
subsequent years when they represented the Foreign Office ; but that pledge had 
not been redeemed. In fact, only last year the Government appeared to have 
adopted a different system, and were almost prepared to reverse the policy 
pursued in the island of Zanzibar. What he complained of was that the 
regulations which were imposed with regard to freed slaves in East Africa were 
such as actually to make the position of a free man worse than that of the slave 
himself. When the slave became a free man he lost the regard of his master, 
and had no one to turn to in times of difficulty. He also lost his companions, 
and all the associations with which he had been brought up. In the words of 
one of the officials he lost all the material advantages which had been his as 
a slave, and found himself almost a pariah and alone in the world. The Arabs 
obtained the labour of these freed men three days a week in return for the house 
and land on which they lived. By dividing the slaves into two sections the 
Arabs got the soil cu'tivated six days in a week and never paid any wages for 
labour. He was informed that there was no obligation under the regulations 
that these freed men should receive any wages at all; and it was found that 
under the regulations nearly every woman became a prostitute. 

Lorp CRANBORNE: Is the hon. gentleman speaking of the island of 
Zanzibar or of the mainland? 

Mr. JosepH A. PEasE said he was speaking of the islands and of the re- 
gulations imposed by Sir Charles Eliot. In January last he had asked the noble 
Lord whether the freed slaves were compelled to sign a contract, and whether 
they could be allotted to work for particular employers against their will; and the 
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noble Lord had told him across the floor of the House that he must have been 
misinformed. He was not misinformed, and he would give the noble Lord 
a particular case. In November last a freed slave named ‘ Ufunguo’ was not 
allowed to build a house by friends at the mission station interested in his 
emancipation. What did that mean but that a freed man could not get employ- 
ment from the master he desired to serve? and what will this man and his 
fellow-negroes think of the advantages of freedom? The whole system which had 
been set up by the officials at Zanzibar, with the complicity of His Majesty’s 
Government, was to make freedom less popular than slavery. The consequence 
was that there had been a steady diminution in the number of slaves set free. 
Out of 25,000 negroes in Pemba, 5,000 were freed under the decree of April, 
1897, but last year only 240 were freed. One of the officials had written 
a letter home saying that the system of signing contracts was to be discontinued, 
but a gentleman who had just come back from East Africa, Mr. Duckworth, 
who sat for the Middleton division, and who expressed a high opinion of Sir 
Charles Eliot, said that, from the investigations he had made there, he believed 
it would be a kindness to the Arabs themselves if the Government at once 
declared all slaves free. He said that in the event of rain failing to fall the negro 
population rushed to the towns, and the Arabs taking advantage of their necessi- 
ties refused to part with them unless compensation was paid, as if they were legally 
held slaves. ‘Though cruelty no longer existed, and the standard of the people 
had improved, yet the slow progress of the slave population becoming free was 
prejudicial to the interests of East Africa as a whole. The missionaries 
on the spot declared that any immediate method would be better than the 
present system adopted by the Government, which only promoted immorality, 
and permitted the existence of slavery in the coast strip under our administration, 
and the buying and selling of slaves in the Hinterland of the East African Protec- 
torate. He had a letter in his hand from Bishop Tucker of Uganda, written on the 
26th April last, in which he said that the statement that neither in theory nor 
practice slavery existed on the coast strip or the island was not an accurate 
description. The buying and selling of slaves was, the Bishop was convinced, very 
far from extinct in the East African Protectorate ; and Sir Charles Eliot’s views 
were due to ignorance, because he had not been far enough from the coast to 
know what was going on. No one knew the condition of things better than 
Bishop Tucker, and when he said that the buying and selling of slaves was per- 
mitted, that was a matter which the Government ought to take into consideration. 
The decree of April 18th, 1876, forbade the introduction of fresh slaves into the 
territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar; and according to Bishop Tucker, after a 
test case had been taken before two assessors, Sheik Mahomed Bin Karsim and 
Sheik Nasur Bin Karsim, local lawyers, the law was so interpreted that actually 
nine-tenths of the population on the coast strip were now illegally held in bond- 
age. The penal code in India had been applied to the territories of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. In that code any one who detained any person as a slave was 
liable to imprisonment for seven years. Well, all those who were cognizant of 
these men being held as slaves were morally, if not technically, liable to that 
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penal punishment. But the officials out there seemed to ignore this illegality, 
and the Government at home upheld it or connived at it. When a question was 
asked by the Rt. Hon. Member for Honiton last March of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs as to when this system was going to terminate, the 
noble Lord said in fifteen years, adding that he was not in favour of 
undue precipitancy. All along in connection with East Africa they had 
had to wring from the Government little concessions in favour of the slave 
population, and they had had to combat the fearful anticipations of the Government 
as to the results of emancipation. Dr. William Wilson, a missionary, who had 
just returned from Madagascar, in a speech delivered last month, said that the 
emancipation of the slaves in Madagascar had proved to be good, not only for 
the slaves, but for their masters, and that all the anticipations and prophecies as 
to the evil results which would follow sudden manumission of the slaves had 
broken down. Nothing but good had resulted from the action of able adminis- 
trators like M. Laroche in Madagascar, Sir Frederick Lugard in Nigeria, and 
Lord Cromer in Egypt, in emancipating the slaves at once, and there was no 
reason why the same should not be done in East Africa. He knew that the 
Government excuse was that they must look after the interests of the Arab 
masters, and that if they freed the slaves at once, compensation would have to 
be paid. Well, some time ago the Colonial Secretary said that the Government 
would find the money for compensation, rather than there should be a con- 
tinuance of slavery under the British flag. Why did not the Government there- 
fore get rid of it at once, even if some compensation were necessary? What had 
been the result of the present system? During the last thirty years the population 
had gone down. In the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba it had been reduced 
from 400,000 to some 70,000, and the slave population had fallen from 270,000 to 
53,000. ‘The islands had not been developed as they ought to have been. Settlers 
could not be expected to go and cultivate the soil unless slavery was abolished. 
There was no system of payment of wages. Wages were not paid even to the freed 
men in the islands, and as long as a slave population existed, no proper system 
for the payment of wages would be found. Forced labour and free labour never 
succeeded side by side. Free labour had always proved more productive than 
forced labour, and if the Government would only completely free the slaves by 
abolishing the legal status of slavery, there would be a rapid development of 
progress on the islands as well as on the coast strip. The Government were 
largely responsible for the present condition of things in East Africa. He did 
not want, unfairly or unnecessarily, to blame Sir Charles Eliot, who had only 
recently gone out there, but he believed that if he recommended the abolition of 
slavery, the Government would be bound to carry it out. He did not desire in 
any way to make a party question of slavery, but he felt he could only place 
pressure on the Government by dividing the House, and therefore, as a protest 
against the continuance of slavery in East Africa, he begged to move, formally, 
that this Vote be reduced by £100. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum not 
exceeding £277,470 be granted for the said service."—(Mr. Joseph A. Pease.) 
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Sir CHarRLes Ditke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) said he desired to 
endorse all that had fallen from his hon. friend. In the most recent issue of 
that very valuable publication on Comparative Legislation which had the 
advantage of the supervision of one of the clerks of this House the question of 
the legality of the position to which his hon. friend had alluded was discussed, 
and the competent writers who discussed it conclusively established the illegality 
of that position, He thought that the whole question of British East Africa, 
apart from Zanzibar and Pemba, might be more fittingly discussed on another 
Vote, but as his hon. friend has raised the question as being under the general 
supervision of the Consul-General in Zanzibar, he wished entirely to 
endorse what his hon. friend had said with reference to the illegality of the 
position. ... 

LoRD CRANBORNE: . . . . I shall require only a very few minutes to reply to 
the observations of the right hon gentleman, the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, and the hon. gentleman opposite. With regard to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s criticism of a form of the trade returns of Zanzibar, I think it is hardly 
fair to attribute everything that takes place in Zanzibar to the British Govern- 
ment. We are undoubtedly the protecting Power, but Protectorates are of 
many degrees. In some cases they differ only in name from absolute sovereignty, 
but that is not the case in Zanzibar. There is there a distinct autonomous 
Government, exercising all the functions of a Government; and we are, in a 
measure, no more than a supervising and controlling Power. I quite admit, 
however, that the criticism of the right hon. gentleman as to the form of these 
returns is just, and, of course, it will be set right, and the necessary directions 
to secure that will be given. As regards slavery, I do not think I have a great 
deal to add to the remarks I made in reply to the hon. gentleman last year. He 
has repeated, if I may say so with great respect, a great deal of what he said 
last year. As far as I know, there has been no kidnapping in Zanzibar. The 
hon. member may have heard of a case, and if he will bring it to our notice, it 
will be inquired into; but as far as we know, there has been no case of 
kidnapping in Zanzibar or Pemba. No doubt, cases may occur in the best 
governed countries ; it is impossible to prevent people doing wrong, but if they 
do wrong, and are found out, then, of course, they are heavily punished. As to 
the ordinary attack delivered by certain hon. gentlemen against what they call 
the continuance of slavery under the British flag, the hon. gentleman has mixed 
up, in hopeless confusion, the state of things existing on the islands and the 
state of things existing on the mainland. Anyone not familiar with the subject, 
and hearing the hon. member, would imagine that people were compulsorily kept 
in bondage in Zanzibar and Pemba. The hon. gentleman knows perfectly well 
that that is not the case. Asa matter of fact, no man need remain a slave in 
Zanzibar or Pemba an hour longer than he pleases. He has only to go to 
a court and demand emancipation. 

Mr. JosEPH A. PEASE said his case was that the regulations imposed in the 
islands made slavery more popular than freedom ; and that was the reason why 
people did not apply for emancipation. 
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Lorp CRANBORNE: I do not know what the hon. gentleman means. A 
man has to earn his own living. I have never contended that, in all respects, 
the life of a free man is as happy as the life of a slave. As a matter of fact, in 
many respects the free man is not so happy as the slave. The slave has certain 
rights as against his master in respect of maintenance, of being looked after when 
he is ill, and so forth, which make his position in some respects better than that 
of a free man. No regulations which the Government can impose can relieve 
a free man from the necessity of earning his livelihood ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the comfortable condition of many of the slaves in Zanzibar has militated against 
emancipation ; but that is not the fault of the Government. Then the hon. 
gentleman said that another great evil had followed on emancipation. He told 
us, with great truth, that the result of emancipation in the case of a large number 
of women was to enormously increase prostitution. That is perfectly true, but it 
is not the fault of the Government. No regulations we could make could 
prevent such a result, except that we might delay the process of emancipation. 
I confess when the hon. gentleman called attention to these undoubted evils 
which follow on emancipation, I was surprised to hear he was in favour of total 
and instantaneous emancipation. Do not the very arguments he himself has 
addressed to the Committee lead us to conclude that we want to do these things 
with a certain degree of deliberation, and that certain precautions ought to be 
taken before emancipation is finally carried out ? 

Mr. JosepH A. PrasE: I feel sure the noble Lord will pardon another 
interruption, and that he does not wish to misrepresent me. My point in regard 
to the existence of immorality was, that it is attributable to the conditions due 
to the institution of slavery and that it was within the knowledge of every white 
man who visited the place that the prostitution which prevailed there was the 
result of slavery and not of freedom. 

Lorp CRANBORNE: We are not responsible for slavery. It was there when 
we got there, and produced a degree of demoralisation, of which prostitution is 
one of the results. The hon. gentleman complained of the way in which free 
labour was treated. Hesaid that even a free labourer was not allowed to choose, 
after emancipation, where he would work. There is some foundation for that 
charge. Undoubtedly the case mentioned by the hon. gentleman did occur, but 
it is not fair to say that what was done was done with the cognizance and 
approval of His Majesty’s Government. On the contrary, it was at once pointed 
out to the superior officer that it was an improper proceeding. I have no time 
to-night to deal with the condition of things on the mainland, but, as a matter of 
fact, the reason why emancipation has diminished is patent on the face of it. 
The greater part of the slaves who had been badly treated by their masters have 
already been emancipated, and those who remain slaves are very happy as they 
are. I should be very glad if slavery were entirely abolished, and I can assure 
hon. gentlemen that the desire of the Government is now, and always has been, 
to see the end of slavery. We are glad it is already ended on the islands, as far as 
the Government are concerned, and that it is drawing to an end on the mainland. 

Question put. The Committee divided :—Ayes, 59; Noes, 123. 
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Mr. J. A. Pease seized the opportunity afforded by the Consular Vote in 
the House of Commons to raise the question of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and the short debate reported above was the result. The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs appears to think it an adequate reply to Mr. Pease’s criticisms on 
East African administration to say that they have been made before. But if the 
Government do little or nothing to remedy the evils of which Mr. Pease com- 
plains, the complaints have to be repeated, and are likely to be repeated time 
after time, until the public realize what is going on, and the Government is 
stirred to action. Lord Cranborne makes very little attempt to answer the con- 
tention that the particular regulations of the Government in the islands and its 
general attitude are not such as to make freedom more attractive than slavery, 
and as to the position on the mainland strip, he was altogether silent except for 
reiterating the worn-out platitude that “the slaves are very happy as they are.” 
Mr. Pease did not exaggerate in saying that the Government are upholding or 
conniving at an absolutely illegal position, and this was well emphasized in 
Sir Charles Dilke’s reference to a recent article on the subject in the Journal of 
Comparative Legislation. 


The Leeds Mercury, in its issue of 28th May, made the following pertinent 
comment on Lord Cranborne’s speech :— 


“Lord Cranborne’s defence of the Government is not likely to satisfy the 
moral sentiment of the country. The fact that there was slavery in Zanzibar 
before we assumed the Protectorate does not justify the British Government in 
tolerating it now. So long ago as August, 1897, Mr. Balfour promised Parliament 
that at the earliest possible moment the Government would extend to the main- 
land the legal process of emancipation adopted in Zanzibar and Pemba. That 
pledge is still unfulfilled ; and, when reminded of it, Lord Cranborne can only 
say that he has no time to deal with the subject in his official reply to Mr. Pease’s 
criticisms. The Under-Secretary’s plea that those who are still in slavery are 
perfectly happy as they are, is the stock answer which has always been given to 
persons that have ventured to suggest that the buying and selling of human beings 
should be prohibited. The assurance, however, will not be accepted now any 
more than it was in the days of Wilberforce and Clarkson. 


“What we have the right to insist upon is that the promise as to the abolition 
of slavery on the mainland shall be forthwith carried out, and that in Zanzibar 
and Pemba the emancipation shall be more rapid. Too much deference has all 
along been paid by the British authorities to local Mohammedan administration. 
It cannot be denied that some of the agents of the British Government have 
shown scant sympathy with the movement for setting the slaves free, and that they 
are quite content to adhere to customs prescribed by Mohammedan law. It is 
the duty of the Government at home to apply the needful pressure, so that the 
decree abolishing the legal status of slavery shall be effective in its operation. 
Not until this is done, and until the mainland population now in bondage is 
liberated, will the British flag throughout the whole Empire be the true symbol 

_ of freedom.” 
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Pemba. 


LETTERS have reached us both from Mr. Burtt and Mr. Armitage, dated from 
the Friends’ Mission early in May, stating that the practice of making the freed 
slaves sign contracts in the form which we quoted a little time back has been 
discontinued for some months. The Commissioner has informed Mr. Burtt in 
writing that “no freed slave is sent anywhere against his will, and in 99 cases 
out of every 100 he has made all his arrangements before he presents himself for 
freedom.” Mr. Burtt adds that when he last attended the Court there was perfect 
liberty for the freed slaves to settle where they liked provided the owner of the 
shamba on which they wished to settle was willing. This is all to the good. 
Both the misssionaries express themselves as gratified by the visit to Pemba of 
Mr. Rogers, the Sultan’s First Minister. Mr. Rogers visited the Banani 
Mission, and in a friendly conversation with Mr. Burtt told him that he was 
assured there was nothing to bind the freed slaves to go or remain in any 
particular place. The Minister’s time in Pemba was very limited on this 
occasion, but he hopes on his next visit to stay and see the island much more 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Burtt states that the number of slaves freed in the Pemba Courts up to 
May Ist was 4,612. 

At the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends held a few weeks ago 
a report of the work of the Anti-Slavery Committee was read, and some discussion 
on the Mission at Pemba took place. The Clerk stated that only Mr. and Mrs. 
Burtt were now at the shamba at Banani, which had been described by visitors to 
the island as a model Christian settlement. 

The great need was to re-establish the family life and introduce right social 
conditions amongst a people whose morality had been undermined by slavery. 
They were being taught habits of industry and principles of religion. 

The difficulties of the work were increased by the fact that public opinion 
amongst the European officials was not wholly opposed to slavery, 

“many of them almost believing in their inmost hearts that it was a mistake to 
give freedom to these people, as it had, of course, brought considerable 
difficulty to the arrangements of labour in the island, and also through the great 
amount of freedom which the women had taken. But all these difficulties were 
incidental to a very bad system out of which they were passing, and did not 
belong to the new system to which they were now turning.” 

Two or three speakers laid stress on the importance of the anti-slavery 
aspect of this work, and Mr. H. S. Newman emphasized the fact that 

“under our English Government and under the administration of officials 
receiving their salaries regularly from Downing Street, there were thousands and 
thousands of slaves to-day on the mainland, and they were found also in Zanzibar 
and Pemba. That illustrated the difficulty of working always harmoniously with 

a Government that was supporting slavery. He was much interested on the 
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previous night with Henry E. Clark’s exposition of the doctrine of forbearance, 
and how far we ought to be forbearing to English officials who seemed to be 
supporting slavery in our own Protectorate. It was our duty to be forbearing in 
any criticism that we passed upon Government officials, because they were in a 
very difficult position, having to carry out regulations that presented com- 
plications on this question.” 





forced Labour in Angola. 


WE have received the following letter from a missionary who wrote to the 
Society on his return from Angola, and called at its office to bring before us 
facts regarding slavery with which he had constantly come in contact, and to ask 
for information as to the law on the subject. He writes :— 


“The excuse given by the Portuguese authorities that the natives shipped 
at the mainland ports for San Thomé and Principe are under contract labour, 
is not only evasive but false. The great body of people shipped, possibly without 
exception, have no knowledge of a contract, are bought and sold against their 
will at £20 per head for an able-bodied person, and not only go to exile for life, 
but to almost certdin death. 

“T have recently come down, and home on furlough from Angola, embarking 
at Benguella, and the following are some items of information on the subject that 
I learned casually without setting myself the task of making specific inquiries. 

“On visiting a merchant near Benguella, the conversation turned on business, 
and on business with ‘people’ in particular. This gentleman was extremely 
affable and courteous to me, a stranger, and showed me a small book in which 
was summarized the trade of his house in people for the past ten years. The 
numbers varied—the lowest for one year being thirty-two, for most years over 
300, but last year they bought and sold 2,400 odd (servigaes, contract-labourers, of 
course). He frankly said that although these natives were servigaes, under con- 
tract labour for five years, they never came back. 

“On the boat we came home by, there were from 350 to 400 of these servicaes, 
shipped from Benguella and northern ports. They were almost all put off at San 
Thomé. The ship’s doctor told me in conversation that the Empreza Nacional 
carries them at the average of 250 per boat, or about 6,000 per year—in ten years 
60,000, and it is thought by the Portuguese at that rate the interior of Angola 
will be before long almost depopulated. He and others said the death rate on 
the Island of San Thomé is very high indeed, but causes no compunction to the 
planters, since the supply is, for some years at least, at the present rate, almost 
unlimited. This excessive mortality is apparently due to a change of and 
inferior food, the change of climate, the fact of their being worked hard all day 
in such a climate (a thing they are quite unused to), want of necessary housing, 
and, not least, home-sickness and despair. 

b . + .« . Our work is being directly and indirectly affected by 
this illegal slave trade. We have on more than one occasion, where our work has 
been affected, stated the case to the Governor-General at Loanda, but without 
any definite action being taken by the authorities. 1 have just referred to your last 
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year’s Report, and the condition of things in Angola is to-day just the same 
I have in my possession several shackles picked up on my way down 
to the coast recently, and I enclose a snapshot photo. of a slave, taken at the 
same time on the road. This man, as you will see, has an enormous chain pad- 
locked round his neck, and coiled up upon his head, the weight of which I should 
think was not less than 60 Ibs., probably much more. He belonged to a white 
Portuguese trader, and his crime consisted in running away from forced slavery 
and returning to his people. This is but an instance of numbers constantly 
coming under our notice, evidences of which our Mission is collecting 
Of course our position is the delicate one of maintaining a respectful and teat 
attitude towards the Government by whose favour our Mission is established, in 
all lawful things, and hesitating to take such a step as might antagonize the good 
feeling that exists between the Government officials and the Mission, and yet, at 
the same time, smarting under a régime that exploits and ill-treats the native 
contrary to its voluntary legal obligations. It is no plea to say that Portugal is 
within her rights, as these people are not sent to foreign districts, but made use 
of within the Colony. It is slavery of the worst kind under the euphemistic 
name of servic¢o. 


sata? As an Englishman, I am sure it is high time one of the parties 
to the Brussels Act brought the matter to the attention of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in such a way as to compel it to fulfil its contracted obligations. I hope 
such information as this will assist in ultimately bringing about that end, not for 
the sake of our missionary work, although we should hail it as a hindrance 
removed, but for the natives’ sake.” 

This is one only of many similar reports which have been published from 
various independent sources as to slave-trading and ill-treatment of natives in 
the colony, and the export of so-called contracted labourers to the islands of 
San Thomé and Principe. Quite recently two other gentlemen, besides the 
writer of the above letter, have communicated to the Society, on their return 
from Angola, their personal testimony of these abuses, in the hope that some 
steps could be taken to check them. 

We are very glad that the Aborigines Protection Society on the roth June 
last addressed a letter to the Foreign Office on some of these evils, having taken 
this matter up as a side issue of their campaign against the Congo Free State 
and other violators of the Brussels Act. The letter states that the systems of 
slavery, under the name of forced labour, appear to be alarmingly increasing, 
and to be in violation of the provisions of the 6th and gth articles of the Berlin 
General Act of 1885, and expresses the hope that these abuses will be regarded 
by His Majesty’s Government as furnishing additional reason for enquiry into 
violations of international obligations. 

The following reference to the subject in a descriptive article on Angola, 
from the magazine, Etudes Coloniales, published at Brussels, shows that the 
question is not without importance from a commercial point of view also :— 

“As for the negro labourers or servigaes (in the colony of Angola), they are 
to be counted by hundreds in every fazenda. They are sober, faithful and 
industrious ; their keep costs little and the services which they render are 
inestimable. Their engagement with the farmers is voluntary ; the contract is 
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valid for a moderately long period, at the end of which it is renewed. The 
contract represents several hundreds of francs; it is only very rarely broken, 
because the black is always in debt to his master and finds it more to his interest 
to remain with a master whom he knows and who takes care of him and his. 

“In recent times, certain planters of San Thomé have endeavoured to recruit 
in Angola the black labourers who are not to be had in their colony. A chorus 
of protest arose thereupon in the metropolitan press, which must be recog- 
nized to be well founded. To enrich one possession at the expense of 
another is indubitably to compromise the whole colonial future of a nation. 
Further, the servigaes, who have generally nothing to be gained by the emigration, 
do not bear the transport, or, to speak more correctly, can do nothing but bear the 
conditions under which they are caught and transported to the islands. The 
change of climate also is very unfavourable to them and the promises of high 
wages very often conceal unexpected snares. The servicaes are certainly the 
greatest fortune of Angola ; without them labour would be ruinously dear, and 
agriculture, industry and commerce would be reduced to nothing. There is no 
doubt that the interest of the Government is to save its colony by prohibiting the 
export of these useful helpers, who are always too few in number. We flatter 
ourselves that it will do better still and will encourage all measures of benevolence, 
of philanthropy, and of colonial hygiene, and will support the happy initiative of 
those. who recently proposed the creation of obligatory créches, of maternity 
hospitals and other institutions intended to protect childhood in the colonies.” 





Worthern Wigeria. 
LETTER FROM SIR F. LUGARD. 


READERS of the High Commissioner’s Report published earlier in the year 
(to which we referred in our last issue) will remember that he mentioned the 
establishment of a Home for freed slaves, somewhat similar to the Home for 
freed women in Cairo, in which the Anti-Slavery Society has taken so much 
interest. The Committee decided to write to Sir F. Lugard and ask for further 
particulars of the scheme, in reply to which he has written to the Secretary of 
the Society a letter full of interesting details, which we are glad to be able to 
quote here. 


Sir F. Lugard wrote as follows :— 
“ At Sea, May 24th. 

“In reply to your letter of March 12th, I send you a few particulars of the 
Slave Home alluded to in my Report for 1900. I discovered that there was a 
very considerable export of small children from Nigeria to the Southern 
Protectorates of S. Nigeria and Lagos. I have been told that some of the 
tribes of the former do not breed their own children but prefer to import them. 
I cannot myself vouch for the truth of this. 

‘‘T intercepted many canoe loads of small children, and was at a loss to 
know what to do with them. I have had as many as fifteen in my own care. 
At first, faute de mieux, I adopted the plan of placing them as wards with 
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respectable households, but from the native point of view this was merely a 
seizure of property of others and a gift of the same to our own nominees ; 
moreover, I had practically no one left to whom I could assign any more. The 
Church Missionary Society took a number off my hands, but it became evident 
that some permanent arrangement must be made, and I personally recognize 
the obligation of Government towards these ‘children of the State,’ and the 
value from a Governmental point of view of having such a nucleus to draw upon 
for apprentices to useful trades, for interpreters, etc. 

“At the same time I feel strongly that any institution of the kind should 
be purely secular, and that religious instruction, whether Protestant, or Catholic 
or Mohammedan, is not a part of the obligation of Government. The two former 
are creeds alien to the country; and which of the two was favoured might 
depend on the personal views of the High Commissioner of the day. The 
enforced teaching of Christianity would give grounds to the Mohammedan 
population for saying that we seized slaves in order to forcibly convert them to 
our own creed, and one must ever bear in mind that in this country it is difficult 
for the Mohammedan to realize the difference which we recognize of property in 
cattle, etc., and property in slaves. For the one as well as the other he may 
have paid hard cash, and his law and his religion recognize his right to own 
them impartially. These people have not been so long in contact with European 
ideas, as, for instance, the educated Arabs of Zanzibar. 

“In my view, therefore (especially at first), it is necessary to be most careful 
to demonstrate to the Mohammedan population that our seizure of slaves—their 
property—is based on grounds of humanity and Jdecause tt is contrary to the Law 
of the Protectorate (Proclamation 2 of 1901) to transfer slaves from one place to 
another for purposes of sale, etc. It it necessary that there should be no 
confusion of ideas and no possible grounds for them to say that the slaves are 
seized for our own benefit either to bestow on our own nominees or to forcibly 
convert to Christianity. I wish to show them that the seizure is the enforcement 
of the law, and that subsequently the Government, without favouring this creed 
or that, feeds, clothes and teaches them, and endeavours to turn them out as 
members of society capable of earning their own livelihood at useful trades. 
I do not, however, object to religious influence being brought to bear upon them 
if it be wholly severed from and no part of the Government curriculum. 

“In order to emphasize the point on which I have laid so much stress, I 
allow the Home to take in laundry work and charge for it, and though the fund 
so made goes to the general support of the Home, I allow a small sum as pocket 
money to those who do the work. Similarly I lay it down that every apprentice 
shall receive some small wage which increases in proportion to his usefulness. 
This plan is not only a very great incentive to the children, but I hope helps to 
emphasize the fact that the Government has not seized the slaves in order to 
obtain their work itself without remuneration. Of course, to you and me it is 
obvious that the small return in labour does not in any way compensate for the 
cost of the Home, and the teaching of a trade, but the native population 
does not calculate with nicety in such matters, and it is all important to give 
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them no ground for misapprehension. A good illustration of what I have said 
occurs to me. It had at first been the custom that when a girl was married her 
future husband should pay a small sum for the clothes which had been supplied 
by the Home. This was fixed at five shillings. It is, of course, entirely in 
accordance with native custom that a suitor should pay a very heavy sum to the 
parents or guardians of the girl whom he wishes to make his wife. This is, of 
course, applicable to free women. Yet I was informed that the report had 
gained ground that Government were selling slave girls at five shillings 
apiece ! 

‘‘ These are the general views I hold on the subject of disposal of ex-slaves, 
and from what I have written you will observe that I am wholly opposed to the 
custom which has obtained in East Africa for so many years of handing them 
over to Missions (Roman Catholic and Protestant) or placing them with 
native guardians. 


“Freed men slaves are allowed to return at once to their villages. If the village 
no longer exists (having been erased by the raiders) as so often is the case, or if for 
other reason the man has nowhere to go to, I have an arrangement with the 
Chief of the native town of Lokoja whereby he provides them temporarily with 
shelter and food and they can earn wages as labourers in Government service 
and make homes for themselves, repaying the Chief. Adult women can similarly 
go to their homes (and in both cases free passages by Government steamers and 
protection by any caravan or escort would be provided). Otherwise they are 
free to enter the Home where they must do work, and conform to the discipline, 
which is framed to prevent any immorality. Children would, of course, where 
possible, be restored to their parents if they had been raided. But if the parents 
have sold them, restoration would simply mean that they would sell them again 
and realize their value twice over. Boys under 13 and girls of any age are 
received in the Home. Boys over 13 are apprenticed. 


“ Under the Lady Superintendent of the Home the Institution promises every 
success. I have over too inmates, mostly very small children. They appear to 
be extremely happy, and look well-fed and healthy. Many, when received, 
were dreadfully emaciated. There are constant additions and the numbers are 
rapidly increasing. When we move in July to the new centre of Administration 
I shall build a more suitable house and quarters for the Lady Superintendent. 
The inmates are taught English and laundry work, sewing, etc. A garden will 
be attached to the Home, and this will be kept in order and tended by the 
inmates. The vegetables and other produce will be sold. I hope before 
long that the Home will itself contribute a considerable part of its expenses, 
but as the majority of the children are mere infants it can never be wholly self- 
supporting. The staff consists of two ladies, and as each is entitled to 
54 months’ leave of absence (including voyages) after a year’s residential service, 
it follows that both are only in the country together for a very short period in 
each year. There are two Native women assistants. The menial and domestic 
service of the Home is entirely done by the inmates. Fe 
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Slaves in Morocco. 


Mr. BupDGETT MEAKIN in his valuable work entitled Zhe AM/oors has an interesting 
chapter on Slavery, in which he declares that bad as human traffic always is and 
must be, the treatment of slaves in Morocco is not to be compared with that 
suffered of old by slaves on British plantations, for there is no race hatred of 
negroes as such. The worst features of the Morocco slave trade are the terrible 
journey over the Sahara and the Atlas, and, of course, the separation of children 
from their parents. The proportion of slaves to the whole population, except in 
the large towns, is extremely small, and the number introduced depends on the 
peaceful or disturbed state of the country and the consequent facility of 
transport. 


But the account which Mr. Meakin proceeds to give of the open buying and 
selling of human beings is sufficiently revolting, especially when we consider how 
near Morocco is to Europe, and that the European Powers have representatives 
in the country, though unfortunately these are only at Tangier and not in the 
interior. 


“Girls with any promise of beauty are carefully fattened, and others 
are instructed in household duties; one who has been trained under a 
first-rate cook commanding a considerable price. I once saw a girl just purchased 
for about £13, for whom the dealer hoped to receive £25 when she had been 
trained by a cook for whom he was asking £33 10s. The prices obtainable vary 
too much from season to season, fluctuating with supply and demand, for any set 
of prices to serve fo1 more than an indication of the relative values of different 
classes. 

“T once saw a batch disposed of by auction when business was dull in 
Marrakesh, in which two small boys fetched £5 and £5 10s. ; a full-grown white 
girl, £24; black girl of 12 to 15, £9 to £10; a stalwart negro, £14; and so on. 
A beauty, the dealer told me, might just then fetch £130 to £160, but such prices 
would be altogether exceptional. In a slack season I have known a man with his 
wife and child sold for £6 10s.; a girl of eight for £3 10s.; an able-bodied 
woman for £10; and a mother with two boys of a few months and six years old 
respectively for £3 15s.; while about the same time £30 was all that could be 
obtained for a father and mother with three children ; and £28 1os. for a woman 
with three children ; so these lots were withdrawn. 

“Of the details of these auctions, conducted precisely as are those of cows 
and mules, often on the same spot by the same men, it is needless to speak at 
length ; suffice it to saythat the human chattels are subjected to just the same 
treatment as cattle would be under similar circumstances, being personally 
examined in the most disgusting manner, and paraded in lots by the auctioneers, 
who shout out their attractions and the bids. Sales usually take place on the 
afternoons of stated days, affording a lounge for a certain class who discuss the 
“goods” offered, and look out for bargains. In response to the representations 
of European philanthropists, this public sale of slaves was abolished in the coast 
towns some years ago, but sales are still conducted from door to door, sometimes 
even in the market-places, in defiance of the regulation.” 
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There is no limit to the cruelty which may be inflicted on slaves, whose 
lives are ever at the mercy of their masters. But 
“the majority of owners, whether men or women, treat their slaves with 
comparative kindness, for it is in their own interest to do so, and on the whole it 
may be assumed that, with the exception of occasional .cases of brutality, the lot 
of the average slave in Morocco is no worse than that of the so-called free wife, 
or the unprotected labourer. It must be remembered that the slave has at least 
his natural wants provided for without anxiety, for as soon as his owner cannot 
feed him he is sold to raise money, as a horse would be, and when he has been 
brought up in captivity his aspirations after freedom must be very slight. Within 
six or eight days of purchase a slave may be returned if the slightest bodily fault 
not proclaimed at the sale be discovered, or even if he or she be unable to perform 
the work expected. At the sales they are usually decked in at least one garment 
of showy print, and when installed in good homes the girls are arrayed in 
gorgeous if inexpensive colours, the choice of their race, and exceedingly 
handsome they look when well kept, with their good-natured features and their 
kindly dispositions, which always secure them friends among the unprejudiced.” 
Mr. Meakin reminds us that manumission of slaves is held to be a meritorious 
act and is sometimes promised by the master’s will. But he adds in a note 
that the result of “this cheap way of laying up merit” is that the freed slave, 
especially if it be a woman, “finds it almost impossible to make a livelihood, 
often from mere age. The condition of such is most pitiful, and in Tangier 
an effort is being made by some English ladies to provide for urgent cases.” 
This refers to the work of which a report is given on another page. 


WE have received the following letter from Mr. Henry Gurney, who has 
lately been in Morocco, relative to the article in the Fortnightly Review, 
mentioned in our last issue. 


Nutwoop, REIGATE, 
June oth, 1902. 
Dear Mr. Buxton, 

Referring to some extracts from Mr. Donald Mackenzie’s article on 
Morocco in the April number of the Fortnightly Review, which you published 
in the last Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1 should be much obliged if you would allow 
me to make a few remarks on them. 

Mr. Mackenzie says that the system of Consular protection is a standing 
disgrace to all the Powers concerned, and that no actual attempt has yet been 
made to wipe it out. This description is quite correct as to the state of things 
some time ago, but it hardly applies at the present time. The principal 
European countries trading in Morocco as well as the United States, have taken 
the matter up in recent years, and I can quote figures which show that in one 
town at all events, the numbers of persons under foreign protection have been 
greatly reduced of late, and that much more care is now exercised by foreign 
consuls in the matter of giving protection than formerly. I certainly came across 
one Kaid in the interior last year who told me that he had been under British 
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protection, but that he had been so alarmed on hearing of the death of Queen 
Victoria that he paid a Portuguese Consul a large sum, besides cattle, etc., for 
the protection of that country. I look upon this as an exceptional case however. 

I believe the only Government that has taken no steps to rectify illegal 
protection is the Brazilian, which Government in the town referred to above, had 
about as many people under its protection as all the other Powers put together. 
I learnt, however, on very good authority, when at Tangier a few weeks ago, that 
the Moorish Government simply ignores Brazilian protection. 

On the other hand, a beginning has already been made by the Moorish 
authorities in improvements in administration, as regards a new system of 
taxation, the payment of salaries to officials, and wages to soldiers. In the North, 
before the taxes had been introduced, I found the people very anxious about 
them, as they were still suffering from the oppression of the Bashas and Kaids, 
and thought it very hard that they should have to pay taxes to the Sultan as well. 
Sir Arthur Nicolson assured me, however, that these reforms had been already 
carried out in the South and that the people were realizing the benefits of the 
new system. The Sultan had not long been at Fez when I was there, and, I 
believe, we may look to the people in the Northern districts receiving similar 
benefits. 

I happened to have the honour of an interview with His Majesty and he 
told me that a scheme had already been drawn up for improving the prisons. 
"He referred me to his Minister for Foreign Affairs for the details which seemed 
satisfactory and should ensure the people from a great deal of injustice. I also 
pointed out to H.M. and the Minister the danger to Moors of the importation of 
liquor, and I trust some regulations will be issued as to the sale of liquor to 
natives. The Sultan seemed to me to be one of the most intelligent Moors I 
have ever spoken to, and I agree with Mr. Mackenzie that if the Powers would 
only act together and offer, through their Ministers, friendly and tactful assistance, 
there would not be much difficulty in instituting reforms, and in gradually 
opening up the country to European influences and trade. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
HENRY GURNEY. 


Travers Buxton, Esq., 
Secretary, British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


Since Mr. Gurney wrote this letter a paragraph has been published in 
Al Moghreb Al-Aksa of July 5th, on the authority of the correspondent of that 
newspaper at Rabat, which seems to give some confirmation to Mr. Gurney’s 
hopes. The paragraph is as follows :— 

Rasat, June 30. 

“The reading of His Shareefian Majesty’s letter to the Beni Hassan tribes 
at Sidi Aiash, two weeks ago, has given general satisfaction to the tribes people 
at large. It is said, however, that the Kaids are much annoyed and downcast at 
its contents. After wishing the people peace the letter informed them of the 
new order of taxation, which they would require to pay once a year ; exhorting 
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those who had fled from their respective districts to return, that they were at 
liberty to visit the various towns and markets without being molested ; and that 
if their respective Kaids were to oppress them or treat them unjustly, to accuse 
them to His Shareefian Majesty. They were also informed that stringent 
measures would be taken against highwaymen and thieves. 

While everyone hails the introduction of reforms in Morocco, many fear 
that by the new order of things the Kaids will lose control of their people, and 
be unable to suppress lawlessness.” 





Freed Women Slaves at Tangier. 
REPORT. 


[Mr. Henry Gurney asks us to publish the following. | 


“Sx fresh cases were added to the list in the course of the year—two to the 
outdoor relief list, and four to the huts. Two women on outdoor relief were 
dismissed on recovering their health, as they were still young and able to work. 
One woman died. 

For 1902 the list is full, twenty freed women slaves being in receipt of relief. 
The eight huts are all occupied, six of the occupants being quite infirm ; two 
are stone blind, one is weak-minded, two very old, one in very bad health, the 
remaining two, though old, are not so infirm as the rest ; but it is necessary to 
have two hut holders, who are not absolutely incapable, to look after their infirm 
neighbours a little, and both are very poor and deserving cases. Twelve out- 
door cases are in receipt of the weekly doles of five Rls. 

The number of freed slaves in the huts during the past year varied from 
two to six; these received eight Rls. per week, with one exception who received 
twelve Ris. The rent of the huts is $9°4 each per annum. 

The number of freed slaves in receipt of out-of-door relief varied from 13 
to 15, each receiving five Rls. per week.” 

L. A. E. BRooks. 


Since I received the foregoing report from Mrs. Brooks, the sad news of 
her death has been announced. Her great interest in the old women, and her 
hearty personal assistance since the Slaves’ Fund was started, will make her loss 
severely felt by them. 

The Fund is being administered by Miss Winslow, who has always under- 
taken it during Mrs. Brooks’ absence from Tangier. The balance in hand will 
be barely sufficient to enable her to carry on this work until the end of March 
next, even if no more women are in the meantime added to the list of those 
assisted. 

HENRY GURNEY. 


July, 1902. 
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The Ratikiro of Uganda. 


AmoNnG the many princes and potentates who came to this country from different 
parts of the earth for the great national ceremony so sadly postponed, a very 
interesting figure is that of the native official named above. 

Apolo Kagwa, the Katikiro of Uganda, is the Prime Minister and Chief 
Justice of that country, and, in addition to these offices he also holds the position 
of the principal of three Regents to the boy-King. Bishop Tucker of Uganda 
informs us that Apolo Kagwa was the first name on the list of the forty chiefs 
who on March 31st, 1893, signed the declaration expressing their intention to 
free all their slaves. Since that time he has, as Chief Justice over the native 
Courts, consistently taken the line of not recognizing property in human beings. 
The Bishop adds that, in his opinion, the present non-recognition of slavery in 
the Kingdom of Uganda is very largely due to the influence of the Katikiro. 

The following description is given by the Rev. J. Roscoe in a short pam- 
phlet account of the Katikiro, published by the Church Missionary Society :—- 


“The early days of Apolo Kagwa were spent in a remote part of Uganda, in the 
S.W. of the Singo district, bordering on Budu. His father was a small, unimportant 
chief who does not figure in the Uganda annals. Young Kagwa was early placed 
out, as is customary among Baganda parents who desire to preserve their children 
from harm, such as slavery, if the father falls into disgrace. He first went to a 
chief, and later on found his way to the court of the famous King Mutesa. 

“Young Kagwa was among the boys who learned the Gospel story from Sali 
and Ashe at the first C.M.S. station, Natete. When Mwanga first came to the throne 
Apolo was a favourite among the king’s pages, and from that time his promotion was 
steady. At the time of his baptism he took the name Apolo, not after the heathen 
deity, but from the Scripture name Apollos. During the early years of Mwanga’s 
reign he held two or three different chieftainships, and when the civil wars broke out 
and the Mohammedans gained the ascendancy, Apolo Kagwa went with the majority 
of the Christian converts into Busagala (Nkole). It must have been during the 
months of exile he rose to the rank of leader of the Protestant party. During that 
period he had ample opportunities of proving his abilities as a political leader and as 
a wise and fearless general. On the return of the Christians to Uganda he was one 
of the greatest chiefs, and general of the army in many of the battles fought against 
the Mohammedans. In one encounter he was shot through the shoulder, and nearly 
lost his life. When peace was restored, and the Christians came into power, Apolo 
was chosen to be Katikiro, whilst the Roman Catholics held most of the earldoms 
and had the king in their party. 


APOLO AS KATIKIRO. 


“At the time Mwanga regained his kingdom the country entered a new phase, the 
Imperial British East Africa Company made its appearance, and soon its influence 
began to be felt. This influence stirred up the animosity of the French priests, who 
began to work upon the jealous minds of the king and their converts. The latter soon 
regarded the Protestant party with great suspicion and accused them of being in 
league with the English intruders to rob the king of his country. The Katikiro’s real 
character shone out during these trying times. Distrusted by the king and Roman 
Catholic party, misjudged, and sometimes censured by the officers of the 1.B.E.A. 
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Company for his policy or outspoken opinions, and not infrequently twitted by his 
own party with lack of courage when he dealt leniently with culprits of the opposite 
side, he kept steadily on in the course he felt was right and best for the people, 
unshaken by threat, censure, or jeer. No British statesman could have more success- 
fully steered and safely brought into port the ship of State than did Apolo pilot his 
vessel through that troubled political period, and many more such times which have 
come upon the land since the British Government took over the protectorate. He it 
was who brought about the abolition of slavery in Uganda during Sir G. Portal’s visit 
to the country in 1893. He has been a godly leader of the Baganda during the 
Soudanese rebellions and the civil wars, the loyal supporter of British supremacy and 
friend of the British officer, also a true, fearless Christian who never shrank from 
telling either Native or European if he failed in his duty to God or man.” 

The Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society have endeavoured to obtain for 
a small representative deputation an interview with the Katikiro, but hitherto 
his engagements, and absence on a tour in the North of England have delayed 
the carrying out of the plan. They still hope to have the opportunity of 
presenting the congratulations of the Society to one who has taken so noble a 
part in opposing slave-trading and slavery in the Protectorate of Uganda. 


- = 
On. esi 


The Watives of South Hfrica. 


In reply to a question put in the House of Commons on June trr1th by 
Sir Charles Dilke as to whether there were any areas in the Northern Transvaal 
which might be set aside for Native Reserves, and whether the Government 
proposed to secure any such lands for the natives, the Colonial Secretary stated 
that he had very little information regarding the large native locations which he 
believed to exist especially in the Zoutspanberg district, but that Lord Milner’s 
attention would be called to this matter “‘ as soon as circumstances permit.” 

It is stated from Johannesburg that the supply of native labour is causing 
a good deal of anxiety. Since the war ended Kaffirs have been leaving the town 
in large numbers, and the present outlook is said to be “not hopeful.” White 
fabour is being employed by way of experiment on certain work, and the 
correspondent of Zhe Times thinks it “probable that there will be a permanent 
difficulty in making the supply of native labour keep pace with the requirements 
of the land.” It is significant that this gentleman contemplates the increased 
employment of white labourers, for whom he says the climate is perfectly 
suitable, and he considers that the present is ‘‘a unique opportunity” for 
attempting to remove “the prejudice usual in countries with a coloured 
population against unskilled labour as beneath the dignity of white men.” 

The Times of July 7th has the following telegram from Johannesburg 
regarding the treatment of natives :— 

“Ordinances have been issued providing for the appointment of a 

Native Commissioner and Sub-Commissioners in districts where large 

numbers of natives reside. It is enacted that no sentence of lashes shall be 

imposed except in the case of a second or subsequent conviction within 

a space of three years, and no lashes shall be inflicted until the sentence 

has been confirmed by a Judge of the Supreme Court.” 
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Slavery in Abyssinia. 


CarTAin Racpu P. Cosso.p, writing on his experiences with Menelik’s army in 
the July number of the Wide World Magazine, gives a much more favourable 
account of the condition of Abyssinia as regards slave trading than other recent 
writers have given—e.g. Mr. A. B. Wylde, the author of Modern Abyssinia, which 
was reviewed in these columns last year. Mr. Wylde was not inclined to think 
that Menelik’s anti-slavery professions were sincere, and he remarked that while 
the King said that slave trading was not to go on, he did not take steps to arrest 
the dealers with their caravans. 

Captain Cobbold, however, who was on special duty with the Abyssinian 
Army in its recent operations against the “‘ Mad Mullah,” tells us that Menelik 
follows up his proclamations against slave dealing by action. 

“A number of recent writers on Abyssinia have alleged that the trade in 
slaves is still carried on in that country, and that many slaves are exported to 
Arabia through dealers on the western shore of the Red Sea. This I believe to 
be quite untrue. Menelik has issued a very stringent order against the traffic in 
slaves, and anyone caught selling them is dealt with severely. Nor is it easy to 
see how slave-dealers could maintain a footing on the western shores of the Red 
Sea, either in the British, French or Italian territory which intervenes between 
Abyssinia and the coast, while the passage through Abyssinia of armed bands of 
slave-raiders making for the Western provinces or the Soudan could not be kept 
secret, and, being known, would not be tolerated by Menelik. Prisoners of war 
captured in the Western negro provinces are used as slaves by the Abyssinians 
for domestic service, though some have been turned into soldiers, a profession 
they readily adopt, receiving the same rate of pay as the rest of the troops. 

“These slaves have been formed into battalions and trained as soldiers by 
Comte de la Guibougére, a French officer. ; 

** All Abyssinians, except the very poorest, onilive davesid in their household 
to perform the arduous work which their mode of living entails. There are nd 
mills in the country, and consequently all corn has to be laboriously pounded in 
a mortar. The barley, too, has to be parched and the chillies—of which 
Abyssinians consume astounding quantities—have to be ground. In all these 
services slaves are employed. They are, however, well cared for, and after a 
time are treated as members of the family. 

“The amount of work to be done in the household of an Abyssinian of 
position is enormous, as he is supposed to feed all his retainers at least once a 
week. Abyssinian servants do not work well, and they require high payment 
for their services. As there is very little cash in the country, their employment 
in a general way is for the present quite out of the question. 

“Except in the case of prisoners’ of war, an Abyssinian can only procure a 
slave with the King’s written permission. This permit must be shown to the 
Governor of the province in which the applicant lives. He will then receive an 
order from the Governor allowing the transaction to take place. The slaves are 
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generally boys or girls, the former for out-door work connected with the horses 
and cattle of the establishment, and the latter for indoors. They are bought 
from their parents at an average price of ten dollars (Abyssinian), or about #1 a 
head. The purchaser is not allowed to re-sell them, but he may, if he likes, 
give them away.” 





The Race Problem in the United States. 


ALTHOUGH President Roosevelt has strongly denounced the practice of lynching, 
and the whole question has been of late much to the fore in America, it does not 
seem to be getting nearer to any solution. 

The Bill recently introduced to check lynching in the State of Louisiana has 
been thrown out, and the President has been bitterly assailed by the Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives for his attitude on the question. 

Feeling is running very high on the subject, if we may judge from some 
extracts sent us from a coloured paper published in Georgia, the language of 
which is extravagant, the emigration of the whole race to Africa being 
vehemently recommended as the only course left. The following statements 
are taken from the Daily Chronicle :— 

“One of the most curious signs of the times in America is the growing 
severity of the national attitude towards the negroes. It is not confined to the 
South. The North looks on in a quite new spirit of acquiescence, while the 
South deals with the problem in its own way. In every Southern State the 
negroes have been disfranchised by more or less devious methods, and the North 
by its silence of consent has practically confessed the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution to have been mistakes. Only the other day a 
Southern Senator openly defended and applauded lynching. The movement 
towards giving legal effect to the social segregation of the two races which has 
always been the custom of the South is growing rapidly. The “Jim Crow” cars 
on the railway are now required by law. In Louisiana, marriages between white 
and coloured persons, no matter how little the admixture of negro blood may be, 
have just been declared illegal ; and last week a Bill was passed requiring separate 
tramcars for whites and negroes in the cities throughout the State. Political 
disfranchisement is evidently a first step only.—/une 24. 

“A Bill was introduced into the Legislature of Louisiana—a State notorious 
for the frequency and brutality of its lynchings—giving the Governor authority to 
transfer negro prisoners, and order a change of venue in cases where a lynching 
was threatened. One would think it would have commended itself to a people 
who are perpetually boasting of their respect for law and order. The Louisiana 
law-makers, however, with full knowledge that thereby they were practically 
licensing lynching, contemptuously threw it out. A few days later an Alabama 
judge released a white man who was convicted of having helped to burn a negro 
alive, the victim being afterwards proved innocent of the crime laid to his charge ; 
while in Missouri, in the ‘black belt region,’ there is at this moment almost a 
state of civil war between the negroes and the whites.”-—/u/y z. 
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SLAVERY CASE IN EGYPT. 


THE Sphere of June 28th publishes, along with an illustration of the four captured 
boys, the following particulars of the recent kidnapping case in Egypt, the 
telegraphic report of the trial of which we published in our last issue. 

“The four negro boys were ‘kidnapped in Cairo to be sold as 
slaves in Syria. The kidnappers were tried in Cairo on April 15 by a 
special commission constituted under the Anti-Slavery Convention of 1896, and 
two men were convicted and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, while a 
boy who acted as a crimp was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. The 
details of the case show the old conditions of Eastern life still at work 
underneath the Egypt which is ruled by Cook and Lord Cromer. The method 
of kidnapping, the same with all four of the boys enslaved, was that the boy 
prisoner accosted each of them in the streets of Cairo and offered them work as 
camel tenders at Matarieh, a village situated six miles from Cairo and about a 
mile beyond the Virgin’s Tree. By these means the boys were separately and 
successively induced to go to Matarieh. On arriving there they were taken out 
into the-desert, being pinioned and gagged. The boys, having been thus 
collected, were taken to Syria across the desert, crossing the Suez Canal by the 
Kantarah ferry, where they were unpinioned, but threatened with death if they 
informed. But meanwhile, at Bilbeis, before reaching the Canal, one of the boys 
managed to escape, and he informed a village sheikh. When the kidnappers 
arrived at the Syrian frontier they sold one boy to give baksheesh to the Turkish 
frontier guards; then passing into Syria the two remaining boys were easily 
disposed of at the price of about £11 each in the district of Syria lying to the 
south of Jerusalem and west of the Dead Sea. By this time, however, the 
Turkish gendarmerie were following them up ; the three boys were liberated and 
the kidnappers arrested and brought to Cairo, where they were tried, with the 
result above given. It appeared that the prisoners had been systematically 
pursuing this business for some time, and, what is more important, that there is 
a market and demand for slaves in Syria.” 


~<a 
—<— 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


WE have more than once referred to the journeys of Colonel Harding, late 
Acting Administrator of North West Rhodesia, in Barotseland, near the 
boundaries of the Congo State, and in Portuguese territory. Reuter’s Agency 
has stated that Colonel Harding, who escorted Lewanika, the King of Barotseland, 
from Africa to England, has only recently returned from Lewanika’s country, 
where for two years he made long and difficult journeys of over 10,000 miles, 
Much of the country explored was quite new, and last year he discovered the 
source of the Kabompo, an important affluent of the Zambesi. On two occasions 
only he came on slave caravans, the leaders of which he punished. It is stated 
that a great deal has been done by the British South Africa Company in the 
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suppression of the slave trade in the north towards the Congo State, where slave 
caravans coming from the west have crossed into British territory. Many of the 
districts being too unhealthy for European police, a force of native Barotsi has 
been raised. This force, which numbers two hundred and fifty men, has been 
established for two years and has done excellent work, particularly in the 
suppression of slavery. 

It has also been stated by Mr. George Grey, head of the expedition which left 
Buluwayo in April, 1901, to explore Northern Rhodesia, that the slave trade is still 
carried on in the north-west portion of the country, and also in the extensive area 
lying between Kabompo and Portuguese West Africa. In respect to this area there is 
a boundary dispute, with the result that it is at present a happy hunting-ground for 
slave dealers, who exchange arms and ammunition for slaves and ivory. 


<> 
—_ 


TRIPOLI. 


WE have often referred to the export of slaves from the coast of Tripoli to 
Turkish ports, which, though it has been rendered more difficult and has 
diminished, is still, we fear, far from having disappeared. The Italian Anti- 
Slavery Society has agents in the Tripoli district who rescue as many of the 
negroes as they can from being shipped off from the ports. Mr. C. H. Allen, 
in a letter to Zhe Times published on May 17th last, called attention to this 
traffic @ propos of an article in that journal on the interests of France and Italy in 
Tripoli and their relations to one another in regard to the sea-board. Mr. Allen 
thinks that the slave traffic would cease if Italy were allowed to take over the 
Tripoli provinces. He recalled the mission on which he was sent by the Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1891 to Tripoli and other North African ports in company with 
Mr. Henry Gurney, which established the fact that a considerable slave trade went 
on in the Mediterranean under the very eyes of Europe, and he concludes that 
any agreement made between France and Italy in regard to Tripoli should be 
welcomed, in so far as it must conduce to putting a stop to the slave traffic. 





— 
Sn on 


‘Review. 
CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


By Joun NeEwrTon.* 





THe figure of John Brown, that rugged but noble-hearted fighter in the 
great struggle against negro slavery in America, stands out as that of one of the 
martyrs of freedom. His death as a traitor on the gallows was the beginning of 
the end of American slavery ; shortly after it Victor Hugo wrote—‘ What the 
South slew last December was not John Brown but Slavery.” 

He is perhaps best known by the younger generation in this country as the 
hero of the lines of the Abolition song : 

“ John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on.” 
*London; T. Fisher Unwin. 
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The present Life is an attempt ‘to set Brown’s career in proper perspective 
to the moral and political movements of the time,” and its scheme appears to be 
modelled on the shorter biography in Ascott Hope’s Heroes in Homespun, which 
is mentioned by Mr. Newton in his Preface. The clearness of the picture of 
the man and his time is perhaps a little obscured by the fulness of detail given, 
but the book is one of great interest, and the thrilling story is well and sym- 
pathetically told. 


The author begins by giving a preliminary sketch. of American slavery 
and the relation of the State thereto, briefly tracing the development of 
the great question from the famous Missouri Compromise of 1820 and the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, through the Kansas Border Wars which followed 
the legislation of 1854, to the election of Abraham Lincoln as President, and 
the final issue to which it was brought in the Civil War. 


They were burning questions indeed which agitated the American States, 
and led to a conflagration which was extinguished only by the outpouring of 
much of the life-blood of the country. We do well to remind ourselves of 
these stirring events which had so deep an effect not only on the history of the 
United States but on the moral history of the world. 


John Brown had very much of the temper and spirit of the early Puritans, 
who themselves caught their inspiration from the old heroes of Israel who felt 
that they were Divinely authorized to smite His and their enemies hip and thigh. 
It is easy to criticize the methods which this rugged hero adopted, but all must 
admire the fervour of his anti-slavery zeal, his indomitable courage and per- 
severance, and his absolute devotion to the great end which he set before him. 
The American Anti-Slavery Society, which did not agree with Brown’s methods, 
wrote in its organ the following striking comment on his attack on Harper’s 
Ferry, the courage of which it thought unsurpassed in history :— 


“The point of view in which John Brown’s movement may most appro- 
priately be called a success is the absolute compulsion it has laid upon all 
sections of the country to think, speak and act in relation to slavery. We, the 
Abolitionists, have for 28 years been seeking the peaceful abolition of this system 
of unspeakable wickedness. Believing that if the people of this country would 
look fairly at the enormities which are inseparable from its character, they would 
see that duty and interest combine to require its immediate and unconditional 
abolition, we have sought to call their attention to the facts in question. But 
they would not hear. . . . . . . Our constant effort to make all these 
classes attend to the subject of slavery . . . . . advanced but by slow 
degrees towards absolute success. John Brown in two days, by his different 
method, has irresistibly compelled all these people to do what we have been 
trying all these years to persuade them to do. Is not this success? . : 

“That desperate night and day at Harper’s Ferry, and the chain of events 
which has depended therefrom, has put forward the hands on the dial-plate of 
our national destiny many years, which are moments of history. It has done 
more to develop the state of feeling in regard to slavery and its issues, both at 
the North and the South, than anything that has gone before it. ‘ 

An assault on the legalized property of a Southern State in which lens were 
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lost was not a thing likely at first sight to awaken the sympathy and 

admiration of the hard-working and calm-thinking North. It was because the 

true nature of that pretended property and the mischief flowing from its 
permissive existence were understood and appreciated, as never before, that John 

Brown stood up before the masses of the North as a hero instead of a felon, and 

his act looked to them like a virtue instead of a crime.” 

In these words the value of John Brown’s work, from an anti-slavery point 
of view, is well summed up. 

From his childish days John Brown had begun to remark the hateful 
character of American slavery, which, as our author reminds us, was more 
essentially evil in its nature than the slavery of other peoples and times. The 
slave had no appeal to the Law against his master whose chattel he was, and 
had no right to purchase his freedom. 

Brown soon “declared eternal war with slavery,” and the belief grew upon 
him that he “held a commission direct from God to act against” it. As early as 
about 1840, when visiting England on business, he had an interview with some 
prominent English Liberationists and spoke of a plan for the forcible liberation 
of slaves, which was strongly discountenanced by them. But, up to middle-age, 
he was engaged in business life (though ever ready to wind up his affairs when 
the favourable opportunity came), turning his hand to several different trades, 
until, in 1849, he offered his services to Mr. Gerrit Smith, a philanthropist and 
keen advocate of Abolition principles, in carrying out a scheme for settling 
coloured people on farm land in the Adirondack mountains, and removed with 
his family thither. 

Throughout his life Brown had ever in his ears “the constant ringing of 
the despairing cry of millions whose woes none but God knows,” and he trained 
up his large family to be enthusiasts in the cause of freedom, with an absolute 
belief in the righteousness of that cause, to which they ungrudgingly gave 
their lives. 

Not until 1855, when Brown was 55 years old, did he take up arms against 
slavery, and enter on the campaign which ended in the attack on Harper’s Ferry. 
Mr. Newton well remarks :— 

“This man was certainly no bloodthirsty freebooter, delighting in war, 
seeking his own selfish ends by its means. He was one who, having hated war 
from his youth up, was forced into it by the strength of his conviction that the 
great national curse of his time could not be removed by any other means.” 

When the question of slavery or freedom was in 1854 left to be devided by 
the new in-coming Territories themselves, all eyes were turned to “ the virgin 
soil of Kansas,” and border fighting began. The advocates of slavery and “the 
rights of property” organized armed attacks on their opponents, openly violating 
all forms of law, and by intimidation and murderous violence secured the election 
of pro-slavery candidates to the Legislature, which proceeded to pass slavery 
measures of an exaggerated description. Public feeling in the North and East 
was outraged by this defiance of justice, and “ Free-soil” emigrants began to 
settle in Kansas, among whom were four of the sons of John Brown. Here they 
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were plundered, harassed and insulted by gangs of marauding border ruffians, 
who posed as champions of slavery, and they accordingly wrote calling on their 
father to bring them arms and come himself to their aid. 

_ The violent outrages and lawlessness of the Missourian pro-slavery men 
forced the Free-soil settlers to reprisals. Brown declared for war, boldly asserting 
the manhood and equal rights of the African race, and he soon came to be 
looked up to as a leader, while the district in which he and his sons had settled, 
Pottawattomie, became a centre for those who shared his convictions. Then 
came a terrible incident in Brown’s career which has been the subject of keen 
dispute. He penetrated right into the centre of the enemy’s camp, in the guise 
of a United States surveyor, obtained full information of their designs and learnt 
that certain neighbours of his named Doyle, Wilkinson and Sherman had 
arranged to attack the Browns and their friends with an overwhelming force and 
drive them out. Brown hurried back with the intelligence, and it was decided 
that, on the first sign of danger, these men must be summarily dealt with by 
Lynch law. A few days later the Doyles and others brutally assaulted a Free- 
State man and grossly insulted Brown’s daughter and daughter-in-law in his 
absence, threatening to return and kill the men of the settlement. The next 
night these five ruffians were seized, tried by Lynch law, and put to death. 

There seems no doubt that Brown was responsible for this act of retribution, 
in which he regarded himself as the instrument of Heaven, but the details are 
still wrapped in some mystery. His son John long afterwards wrote that it was 
‘a blow struck for Kansas and the slave.” 

For about a year Brown and his sons lived the life of David and his followers 
in the Cave of Adullam. The whole district was in a state of war, plunderings 
and burnings were perpetual, and the Browns and their companions became a 
terror to the marauders. But the wilder spirits who joined Brown’s camp were 
kept under remarkable discipline, and he would have none in it who were not 
men of principle. A visitor gave the following description :— 

“In this camp no manner of profane language was permitted ; no man of 
immoral character was allowed to stay, except as a prisoner of war. He made 
prayers, in which all the company united, every morning and evening ; and no 
food was ever tasted by his men until the Divine blessing had been asked on it. 

Often, I was told, the old man would retire to the densest 
polititles; to wrestle with God in his secret prayer.” ‘ 

“T remained in the camp about an hour. Never before had I met such a 
band of men. They were not earnest, but earnestness incarnate. Six of them 
were John Brown’s sons.” 

Fighting went on with varying success between the advocates of Slavery and 
the Free-State men; one of Brown’s sons became mad from the sufferings 
endured when taken prisoner, while another son, Frederick, was killed in the 
battle of Ossawattomie, which gave his father the name of “ Ossawattomie 
Brown.” The appointment of a new Governor, who was a man of high character 
and no partizan, and who took prompt and decisive action, at length brought the 
guerilla war to an end, for the time, and in October, 1856, John Brown left 
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Kansas, and visited the Eastern States in order to arouse interest in and collect 
funds for the struggle, but he met with a disappointingly small response to his 
appeals. It was at this time that he met with Emerson and Thoreau, who were 
deeply impressed by his strong yet simple personality, the former prophesying 
that he would be “‘a favourite in history which plays such pranks with contem- 
porary reputations.” His creed was characteristically and tersely expressed in 
the following expression, which was said to have been frequent with him :— 
“T believe in the Golden Rule, Sir, and the Declaration of Independence. 
I think they both mean the same thing ; and it is better that a whole generation 


should pass off the face of the earth—-men, women and children—by a violent 
death, than that one jot of either should fail in this country.” 


Mr. Newton thinks that it was somewhere about this time (early in 1857) 
that the plan for an armed attack on’ Harper’s Ferry took definite and practical 


_ shape in Brown’s mind, though it had been forming for some time, even, as his 


wife afterwards declared, for twenty years before it was carried out. He 
habitually practised much reserve and secrecy in his projects, but they were 
betrayed by one Forbes (who acted as drill-instructor to some of his recruits), 
in whom he had confided, and were thereby delayed for a year. A special 
campaign fund had been formed, and arms were being collected, largely through 
the energy and generosity of Mr. Stearns, a strong supporter of Brown. 

Early in 1859 John Brown set out on a brave exploit, which he carried 
through with success. ‘This was the convoying of a number of slaves from Kansas 
to Canada, a perilous journey of over 2,500 miles.. In spite of the dangers, and 
threats of armed attacks on the way, Brown succeeded in bringing the whole 
band safely into British Territory, where—it is satisfactory to know—the 
immigrants soon found employment and made good progress. 

It would seem that the extraordinary project of attacking the Virginia State 
Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry proceeded entirely from John Brown’s own brain, and 
was part of a large and somewhat chimerical scheme by which he hoped to 
change the whole aspect of the slavery problem: But Mr. Newton is not very 
clear in his account of what Brown really intended to effect by it, though he 
devotes a good deal of space to discussing the preparations for the blow and 
their meaning. Some of the mystery which hung over Brown’s movements and 
schemes in this last year appears to affect likewise the account of them. We 
know that his friends and associates saw the difficulties of the Harper’s Ferry 
plan and strongly opposed it. He was told that the attack would set the 
country against him and that he would find himself in a trap from 
which he could not escape; but his purpose was firmly rooted and no 
arguments could move him. His whole mind was set on the coup, and we are 
almost inclined to think that he partly knew that the difficulties of carrying out 
the scheme were insuperable, and with a fanatic determination clung to it the 
more closely in consequence. He may have had some dim intuition that success 
in the great cause could only have come through his failure and sacrifice. Or it 
may have been that, absolutely possessed as he was by his ideal of winning 
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freedom for the slave, he felt that the very hopelessness of the attempt from a 
human standpoint, would necessitate supernatural intervention in so righteous a 
cause, 

The plan of attack seems to have been this: The arsenal at Harper’s Ferry 
was to be surprised, and the arms seized and taken to the mountains, where the 
stand was to be made. “The mountains and swamps of the South” were 
regarded by John Brown as being “intended by the Almighty for a refuge for 
the slave and a defence against the oppressor.” Slaves were expected to 
join the force in large numbers; these would be armed and commanded by 
the white men, when the position would become so strong as to be safe from 
attack, and the movement would spread throughout the Slave States. Already 
in May, 1858, a constitution of 48 articles had been drawn up which was to be 
the form of provisional government for this strange community, of which John 
Brown would be commander-in-chief. 

A farm was hired in June near Harper’s Ferry, where a small band of men 
gradually collected and stored arms and ammunition, while drilling went on 
under cover of night and secrecy, ‘The life of John Brown and his followers 
during this critical time is thus interestingly described by one of them :— 

“ At Harper’s Ferry there was no milk-and-water sentimentality, no offen- 
sive contempt for the negro while working in his cause; the pulsations of each 
and every heart beat in harmony for the suffering and pleading slave. I thank 
God that I have been permitted to realize to its furthest, fullest extent the social 
harmony of an anti-slavery family, carrying out to the letter the principles of its 
antetype, the anti-slavery cause. In John Brown’s house, and in John Brown’s 
presence, men from widely different parts of the Continent met and united in 
one company, wherein no hateful prejudice dared intrude its ugly self—no ghost 
of a distinction found space to enter. Every morning, when the old man was at 
home, he called the family around, read from his Bible, and offered to God most 


fervent and touching supplications for all flesh ; and especially pathetic were his 
petitions in behalf of the oppressed.” 


There is no need to dwell on the details of the Harper’s Ferry attack, so 
disastrous to the brave band of invaders. The arms were actually seized on the 
night of the 16th October and the arsenal held by Brown and his men. But he 
had not the gifts of a general, and a series of mistakes followed. It is not fully 
explained why, when he was master of the arsenal and of the town, he did not 
carry out his intention of retiring with his force to the mountains. He remained, 
and the delay was fatal. The townspeople had time to concentrate their forces, 
and after much fighting the end came on the 18th, when the survivors of the 
little band surrendered. 

Of the force of twenty-two men, only five escaped ; ten (including two of 
Brown’s sons) were killed; while seven were captured, tried and executed. 

Writing from prison, just before his sentence, in reply to a sympathetic 
letter from a Quaker lady, Brown said :— 

“Tt is solely my own fault, in a military point of view, that we met with our 
disaster. I mean that I mingled with our prisoners, and so far sympathised with 
them and their families that I neglected my duty in other respects. But God’s 
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will, not mine, be done. You know that Christ once armed Peter, so also in 

my case. I think He put a sword into my hand and there continued it so long as 

He saw best, and then kindly took it from me.” 

To another friend he expressed his deep regret that, through his weakness in 
yielding to the entreaties of the prisoners, and thus delaying his departure, he 
had sacrificed his associates. At the trial he admitted that he had confidently 
expected large reinforcements from the Slave States when once he had raised the 
standard of freedom, and he acknowledged his disappointment. 

Though the attempt seemed one almost of madness, the noble personality of 
the chief actor quickly won its meed of admiration from those who hated slavery. 

“Wounded, and in prison, a felon’s doom lying just ahead of him, poor and 
unknown, he suddenly leaped into fame, and became an object of reverence and 
affection to millions, many of whom, had a capable, daring leader been found, 
would have marched to his deliverance.” 

The trial was hurried on with indecent haste, the prisoner’s counsel not 
being allowed sufficient time to elaborate the case for the defence, and Brown 
was found guilty of treason and conspiring with slaves to rebellion and murder, 
and sentenced to death. During the month which elapsed between the sentence 
and its execution, the nobility of the brave man’s character shone out con- 
spicuously, and the letters which he wrote from prison to his family and friends, 


‘for which Thoreau prophesied a long fame, are very notable and inspiring, 


revealing the true nature of the writer. Though broken in health, still suffering 
severely from his wounds, and literally fastened down by chains to his cell, he 
was perfectly calm and cheerful, fully assured of the righteousness of his cause, 
and—to use his own words—“ not, as yet, in the main, at all disappointed” at 
the seeming utter failure of his plans, nor in any wise ashamed of them He 
was not without some foresight that, like the Hebrew Samson of old, he would 
win a far greater victory by his death than he had ever won in his life. 

He fascinated visitors who were allowed to see him with his talk, but to 
the pro-slavery clergy who visited his cell he expressed himself very plainly as to 
their ignorance of the first rudiments of Christian principles. In one of his last 
letters he warns his children to “abhor, with undying hatred, that sum of all 
villanies—slavery,” and in the final interview with his wife, he bade her tell his 
children that he died without a single regret for the course he had pursued 
—that he was satisfied he was “right in the eyes of God and of all just men.” 

John Brown was hanged on the 2nd of December, 1859 ; on the scaffold he 
handed to the officials a paper containing these strangely prophetic last words: 
‘J, John Brown, am now quite certain that the crimes of this guilty land will. 
never be purged away but with blood.” 

Six days later the funeral took place near his home at North Elba. In his 
address at the grave, Wendell Phillips declared that Brown had so loosened the 
roots of the slave system that history would date Virginian emancipation from 
Harper's Ferry. 

“Fuller success than his heart ever dreamed God has granted him. He 


sleeps in the blessings of the crushed and the poor, and men believe more firmly 
in virtue now that such a man has lived.” 
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Obituary. 


It is with regret that we announce the death on the 3rd of June last of 
Mr. Rosert N. SHORE, after a very short illness. Mr. Shore, who was formerly 
in the Bengal Civil Service, took a genuine interest in the work of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and had been a member of its Committee since 1894. The 
news of his death came as a sad surprise to his colleagues on the Committee, for 
in spite of his eighty years Mr. Shore was hale and active, and was regular in 
attendance at the meetings, where he will be not a little missed. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with Mr. Shore’s family was passed at the 
June meeting of the Committee. 


A Reuter telegram from Zanzibar, dated July 18, announced :—‘“ The 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR has had a relapse and died at two this morning. All is 
quiet. The Sultan’s successor has not yet been proclaimed. All is quiet here, 
owing to the admirable precautions taken by Mr. Rogers, the Premier. Hamud 
bin Muhamad bin Said, G.C.S.I., was in his 5oth year, and had reigned since 
1896. He was proclaimed Sultan of the Zanzibar dominions after the bombard- 
ment of the town by British warships, following on the coup @état of Said Khalid 
in that year. His name will be remembered in connection with the Decree 
which he issued in 1897, for the abolition of the legal status of slavery in the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
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Corresponding Member. 


Mr. WILLIAM Summers, of ‘Tangier, has been. elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. Summers is the principal agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in Morocco, and his frequent travels in that 
country bring him much in contact with the life of the people. 








